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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
{House Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


In the Name of “Protection” ! 


N READING the interpretation of New York’s Mastick Law, handed down 
| by Frances Perkins, State Industrial Commissioner, one feels like Alice 

in Wonderland. Although the report of the New York State Industrial 
Survey Commission made to the Legislature in 1927 showed that the majority 
of women wage-earners in New York State were already working on a 
48-hour-week schedule, Miss Perkins and social welfare workers continued 
to agitate for the 8-hour law for women, on the ground that it is injurious 
to the health of women to work longer than eight hours a day. 

Yet here we have a law sponsored by these protectionists which provides 
that a woman can work overtime on any day when she has already worked 
nine hours, but she cannot work overtime on the one day of the week when 
she works four and one-half hours. 

In mercantile establishments there seems to be no limit to the hours 
she may work on one day a week, except that she must work no longer than 
fifty-four hours a week. A woman may work five days of nine hours each 
and four and one-half hours on the sixth day, plus four and one-half hours 
overtime on any day or days except the short day. She can have all four 
and one-half hours in one day, making a 1314-hour-day. 

A woman working eight hours a day for six days a week cannot have any 
overtime at all. This in many cases will prevent women from being hired 
as executives on mercantile establishments and from being advanced to more 
responsible and higher-paid positions, because all responsible positions require 
considerable overtime. 

Many organizations of wage-earning women, all of which are in favor 
of a short day for all workers, protested to Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New York Legislature against the passage of the Mastick law, on 
the ground that if enforced it would throw thousands of women out of 
employment and would deny to women equal opportunities with men in 
earning a living. The law does not apply to men. 

In spite of their protests, Governor Roosevelt sent an emergency message 
to the Legislature asking for its passage, and it was passed. 


Broadcasting a Good Idea 


Mitte: THORPE, editor of The Nation’s Business, official organ of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, said in a recent radio 
address: 

“From a homemaker and a homebody woman has emerged almost over- 
night to become a vital factor in the business life of the nation. 

“It must be said, however, that in a good many organizations there still 
prevails the feeling of twenty years ago, that all women are temporary, using 
the job as a stop-gap until they marry and transfer their activities to home- 
making. The keener executives, however, have sensed the change that has 
come about in twenty years, have adjusted their sights and are attaching 
to their organizations women of promise on an equal basis with men.” 


How To Win 


HE VOTE, English Feminist magazine, quotes the following “Wit and 
Wisdom” from the Evening News, London: 
“History swarms with the host of things women have been for- 

*bidden to do by men, and they have always done them in the end, not 

by appealing to the male intelligence, but by making themselves a 
nuisance.” 

From 1848 until 1917 women of the United States appealed to the male 
intelligence to give them the vote. From 1917 until 1919 women made them- 
selves a nuisance. In 1919 Congress submitted the suffrage amendment, first 
introduced forty-one years before, to the States for ratification. In 1920 it 
became a part of the Constitution of the United States. 

Was sixty-nine years long enough to appeal to the male intelligence before 
becoming a Feminist nuisance? 

We are now appealing to both male and female intelligence, both now being 
enfranchised, to complete the job of equalizing the status of women with that 
of men. 

Are we going to have to become nuisances again? 
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Open Door International to Meet in Stockholm 


Door International will be held in 

Stockholm, Sweden, the third week 
of August, 1931. This was decided at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Officers in 
Geneva. At this time the Board also 
provisionally approved the affiliation of 
the National Woman’s Party with the 
Open Door International, the first organi- 
zation in the United States to affiliate 
with this international group organized 
in June, 1929, to work internationally for 
the economic emancipation of the woman 
worker. 

A draft of an equal pay convention will 
be considered at the 1931 meeting, this 
being the most important question to be 
before the conference. Following the con- 
ference, a summer school will be held and 
papers dealing with night work, maternity, 
the position of women in trade unions, 
and other subjects connected with eco- 
nomic equality between men and women 
will be read and discussed. 

The conference will be attended by dele- 
gates from the nine countries in which the 
Open Door International has affiliated 
societies and branches, as well as women 
from many other countries. In announc- 
ing the meeting, the Open Door Inter- 
national points out that the interest in 
the economic position of wonien is becom- 
ing more and more intense and the Equal 
Pay Convention is sure to have the sup- 
port of women in all countries. 

The object of the Open Door Inter- 
national is: 


| second conference of the Open 


“To secure that a woman shall be 
free to work and protected as a 
worker on the same terms as a man, 
and that legislation and regulations 
dealing with conditions and hours, 
payment, entry, and training shall be 
based upon the nature of the work 
and not upon the sex of the worker; 

“And to secure for a woman, irre- 
spective of marriage or childbirth, 
the right at all times to decide 
whether or not she shall engage in 
paid work, and to ensure that no 


The Denial of Justice to 


of our government is liberty and 

justice for all. With regard to 
one-half of the people, however, that prin- 
ciple is given scant recognition. The laws 
of this country reveal a great deal that 
is unfair and unjust to women. Our laws 
are based on the Common Law of Eng- 
land, except in Louisiana where the laws 
are based on the Civil Law system which 
was brought over from France and Spain. 
Under these laws women had but few 
rights that men were bound to respect. 


() of the fundamental principles 


legislation or regulations shall de- 
prive her of this right.” | 


The “Woman Worker’s Charter of Eco- 
nomic Rights” adopted when the Open 
Door International was formed reads: 


“A woman shall have the right: 


“1. To work in any trade, pro- 
fession, or calling ; | 

“2. To equal opportunity for gen- 
eral, technical, and professional edu- 
cation, and for apprenticeship ; 


“3. , To equal pay for equal work; 

“4. To equal status and promo- 
tion ; 

“5. To the same restrictions on 


hours, night work, or overtime as a 
man and no more; 


“6. To the same restrictions on 
work in heavy, dangerous, or un- 
healthy processes as a man and no 
more; 

“7. To work under legislation and 
regulations as to conditions and 
hours, payment, entry, and training 
based on the nature of the work and 
not on the sex of the worker; 

“8. To decide for herself whether 
she shall after marriage engage in 
the paid work of her choice; 

“9. To decide for herself whether 
before and after childbirth she shall 
engage in the paid work of her 
choice ; 

“10. To decide for herself whether 
to engage in the paid work of her 
choice, irrespective of the veto of her 
father, spouse, or other relative or 
other person ; 

“11. To receive and control her 
own earnings and personally to en- 
force their payment.” 


This charter or rights was adopted on 
the anniversary of the signing of the 
Magna Charta. 


The meeting at which the Open Door. 


International was organized also adopted 
resolutions on every point in the whole 


EpiTor’s Norge: This material has been 
printed as a pamphlet through the generosity 
of William Floyd. It is based on material 
prepared by the Legal Research 
of the National Woman’s Party, and has been 
written by the chairman of the Lawyers Coun- 
cil, Burnita Shelton Matthews. - Copies may 
be obtained from the National Woman’s Party, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Single copies, 
10 cents each; one hundred copies, $5. 


While legislation in the United States 
to better the position of women has slow- 
ly increased, the hold of old traditions 
is strong and women still are not accord- 
ed equal rights and opportunities with 
men, / 


problem of economic freedom for women, 
including restrictive legislation based on 
sex, the prohibition of the employment of 
married women in government service, the 
lack of representation of women in the 
General Conference of the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, conventions and recommendations 
of the International Labor Organization 
proposing restrictions and prohibitions on 
women’s opportunities in industry, the 
Night Work Convention and the Lead 
Paint Convention, demanding that they 
apply to men and women alike, the Child- 
birth Convention, demanding that women 
not be prevented from work because of 
childbirth, but that women be given the 
opportunity to decide such matters for 
themselves, with possibly grants from 
public funds to enable them to give up 
their wage-earning work for such period 
as may be necessary, the establishment 
of equal minimum wages for men and 
women, and equal pay. 

The Board of Officers of the Open Door 
International is made up of the following: 
President, Chrystal Macmillan, England; 
treasurer, Ruth Vandeer Litt, United 
States; secretary, Winifred LeSueur, 
England; Elizabeth Abbott, England; 
Gertrud Baer, Germany; Louise H. de 
Craene van Duuren, Belgium; Thyra von 
Beetzen-Ostman, Finland; Helen Clay 
Pedersen, Denmark; Frantiska Plamin- 
kova, Czecho-Slovakia; and Ingebord 
Walin, Sweden. 

Ingebord Walin is chairman of the Ad- 
missions Committee. Edith Rodgers is 
Geneva Representative. 

Members of the National Woman’s 
Party who took part in the organization 
of the Open Door International included: 
Bertha Moller, Doris Stevens, Maude D. 
Williams, Annie Kennedy, Alma Lutz, A. 
Marguerite Smith, and Ruth Vandeer 
Litt. Feminists of England, Belgium, 
Germany, Finland, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, Denmark, Palestine, 
Sweden, France, and the United States 
organized the Open Door International in 
Berlin in June, 1929. 


Women 


The Rights of Fathers Are Superior to Those 
of Mothers 

The woman, even in the home—that 
place so often designated as her “appro- 
priate sphere”—does not share equally in 
the husband’s authority. The father is 
the sole natural guardian of minor chil- 
dren in Alabama and Georgia.’ Michigan 
New York, and Massachusetts are among 
the States where the father alone is usual- 
ly entitled to the services and earnings 
of a minor child.? In Iowa and Montana 
the right to recover damages for loss of 
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a child’s services and earnings in case of 
injury to the child belongs primarily to 
the father.® 

The Louisiana Code provides that a 
child owes both parents obedience, “honor 
and respect,” but in case of difference 
between the parents, “the authority of 
the father prevails.”* The following case 
shows how this Louisiana law works: 

A minor, Elizabeth Beiller, married 
with the active assistance of her mother 


but without the consent of her father, a 


man of violent passions. The father dis- 
inherited the daughter and she contested 
his will. The Louisiana law does not 
permit a child to be disinherited except 
for cause, such as marrying while a minor 
“without the consent of his or her par- 
ents.” In insisting upon the superiority 
of the father’s authority over the moth- 
er’s, the defense lawyer, quoting Grotius, 
said that if the commands of the father 
and mother clash, the father is to be 
obeyed “upon account of the excellence 
of his sex.” Though Elizabeth Beiller 
had obtained her mother’s consent, the 
court held that as she had disobeyed her 
father, who in case of disagreement be- 
tween parents is the sole authority, she 
had, in effect, married without the con- 
sent of her parents and hence was law- 
fully deprived of her inheritance.° 

In Arkansas and West Virginia, when a 
person dies leaving a father and mother 
but no will and no descendants, the prop- 
erty of the decedent goes to the father to 
the exclusion of the mother.® One court 
said about that state of affairs: 

“We cannot conceive why the mother, 
who has spent her youth and strength in 
a labor of love and devotion to the child 
should, after burying it from her sight in 
its narrow house, be turned from her 
home a beggar, according to law, with 
neither the consolation nor compensation 
of sharing in the property of her dead 
child.”*” Moreover, the court further 
pointed out that it is bound by the laws 
and possesses no power to nullify them 
because of the injustice and hardship of 
their application. 

The laws for the District of Columbia 
are made by Congress, and in Congress 
are to be found some of the leading states- 
men of the times, yet the District laws 
take little account of the claims and feel- 
ings of mothers. For instance: 

In Washington, the beautiful Capital 
of the nation, a 17-year-old boy was killed 
due to the caving in of the roof of a 
theater and his destitute mother sought 
to recover the damages she sustained by 
his death. The court pointed out that 
while she might sue in a representative 
capacity, that is, as administratrix of her 
son, any damages recovered would be only 
for the “next of kin”; that as between the 
father and mother, the father is the only 
next of kin, and the only one entitled to 
damages for the child’s death. As the 
father died three months after the boy, 


the court held that the recovery, if any, 
would be limited to the father’s loss dur- 
ing that interval.’ 


Women Bear Brunt of Burden of Illegitimate 
Parenthood 

Over the legitimate child the father is 
usually given paramount rights, but over 
the child born out of wedlock, who is re- 
garded by society as an outcast, the law, 
as a general rule, makes the mother the 
sole guardian, and contrary to the law 
of nature, decrees that the child has no 
father. Thus the male parent escapes 
practically all of the burdens incident to 
illegitimate parenthood. In Texas and 
Virginia, for instance, there are no laws 
requiring a father to contribute to the 
maintenance of an illegitimate child.’ For 
more than 100 years it has been the law in 
Florida that $50 per year ($4.17 per 
month) is the father’s maximum respon- 
sibility..° This $50 can not be exacted for 
more than 10 years. In effect, this means 
that when the illegitimate child becomes 
10 years of age, the full burden of its 
maintenance is thrust upon the mother, 
the father’s contribution being stopped, 
and the child labor law prohibiting work 
by so young a minor.’ So, notwithstand- 
ing the change in the cost of living and 
Florida’s great prosperity, the father’s 
duty to his illegitimate but innocent in- 
fant has been the same for 100 years, the 
law remaining changeless in a changing 
world. 

Regarding inheritance by those of ille- 
gitimate birth, the Common Law rule is 
that an illegitimate child is “nobody’s 
child” and not an heir to anyone. The 
majority of the States have modified the 
Common Law and established the relation 
of parent and child between a mother and 
her illegitimate offspring so that it may 
inherit from her. On the other hand, the 
father, as a rule, still occupies the posi- 
tion of a stranger, an outsider, having no 
natural relation to the child, and under 
no circumstances short of an acknowl- 
edgment, adoption, or legitimation in the 
particular mode prescribed by statute 
will such a child be recognized as an heir 
of the father.’* For example: 


A California bachelor died, leaving 
$4,500 in a Nevada bank. He left no 
will and no kin except a young daughter 
of illegitimate birth. While he lived he 
provided for her “as a father should” and 
treated her as his child. When he died, 
she claimed the $4,500 but was turned 
away empty-handed on account of her 
status as an illegitimate child under Cali- 
fornia law. Had she been of legitimate 
birth she would haye inherited. Since 
the bachelor had no “lawful” kin, his 
property was finally given to the State of 
Thus, Nevada was enriched at 
the expense of a needy and unfortunate 
child. 


Equal Rights 


Married Women’s Disabilities 

In the eyes of the law an unmarried 
woman is usually regarded as able to look 
out for herself. If she wants to run a mil- 
linery shop or a real estate business, for 
example, no official inquiry is conducted 
as to her capacity. But as though marriage 
on the part of a woman indicates lack of 
judgment, the law in some States as soon 
as @ woman marries places her under a 
disability on the theory of protection to 
herself “from her imprudence or ignor- 
ance,”** and people are charged with 
knowledge of the “dangers of a married 
woman’s paper.”** Michigan and Ne- 
braska are among the States where the 
power of a married woman to contract 
is less than that of other adult persons.*® 
In Nevada, if a married woman desires to 
conduct a business, she has to go through 
a complicated court procedure and satis- 
fy the judge as to her business capacity,’ 
but the most ignorant man, married or 
single, may carry out a business and no 
investigation is conducted as to his quali- 
fications. 

Another example is the case of 
Miriam A. Ferguson who was elected 
Governor of Texas. She petitioned the 
court to remove her disabilities as a mar- 
ried woman so that her contracts and acts 
as Governor might not be called into ques- 
tion. The consent of her husband was re- 
quired and obtained. The court found 
that it would be to her advantage to be 
able to sue and contract freely, and then 
entered a decree reciting that the consent 
of her husband having been obtained, her 
disabilities were removed."* 

When a married women sues in the 
State of Washington, her husband, as a 
rule, must be joined with her.’® The fol- 
lowing cases show the hardship result- 
ing from this rule: 

Leah Hynes, of King County, sued the 
Colman Dock Company for damages for 
personal injuries suffered by herself 
through the alleged negligence of the 
Company. Being “unable to procure the 
consent of her husband to join with her 
as one of the plaintiffs,” judgment for 
that reason was given against her.”° 

In another case, Bertha Wampler, of 
Tacoma, was injured in an automobile 
accident so badly that her foot had to be 
amputated. Thereafter her husband de- 
serted her and their three children, but 
reappeared and for $350 settled her claim. 
He pocketed the entire $350, using part 
of it to sue for divorce. When Mrs. Wam- 
pler brought her damage suit, the trial 
court held that there had been a complete 
settlement. However, the Supreme Court 
held otherwise, and allowed Mrs. Wam- 
pler to sue on the ground that by desert- 
ing and by repudiating his duties, the 
husband had released his authority, thus 
enabling her to sue. While Mrs. Wam- 


pler finally prevailed, it was only because 
of her husband’s desertion, and the deci- 
sion in her case affords no relief to women 
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who are injured and living with their 
husbands. As to them, the decision of 
the husband to sue or not to sue is su- 
preme and final.** He may sue alone for 
injury to the wife as she is not a neces- 
sary party to the suit.** Moreover, the 
husband, not the wife, is entitled to 
choose the lawyer to prosecute any action 
for damages for her injury.” 


The Double Standard of Morals 

The double standard of morals is recog- 
nized in practically all States. In Mary- 
land a man may divorce his wife for be- 
ing unchaste before marriage, but a di- 
vorce is not available to a woman on that 
ground.** In Minnesota a husband whose 
wife is guilty of infidelity may collect 
damages from her paramour. On the 
other hand, no wife whose husband is 
guilty of infidelity may claim compensa- 
tion from his paramour.”® 

Under the laws of Tennessee, a woman 
divorced for adultery and living with the 
adulterer is rendered incapable of dis- 
posing of any of her lands, but no such 
incapacity is imposed upon a man guilty 
of similar conduct.” 

In some States prostitution is regarded 
solely as an act of the woman and it is 
said that only a woman can commit 
prostitution. Thus women are often pun- 
ished while the men who employ them go 
free.2* For instance: 

In New York City in 1921 a man was 
found in a room with two young women— 
both nude—and he admitted having given 
each girl $25. Both of the girls as well 
as the woman in whose house the trans- 
action occurred were convicted, but the 
city magistrate held that the man had 
committed no offense under the law.** 

California has held that a city ordi- 
nance penalizing “any person” for solicit- 
ing for prostitution has application to 
women but not to men, the theory of the 
court being that a woman only can be 
guilty of that act.” 


The Community Property System Discriminates 
Against Wives 

Eight States — Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Washington — have a “com- 
munity property law,’ under which the 
earnings and property acquired after 
marriage through the joint or individual 
efforts of husband and wife are usually 
pooled.*® So far as earnings and saving 
money is concerned, husband and wife 
under the “community” system are part- 
ners, but when it comes to spending the 
money, he is the head and master of the 
community.** The husband’s power to 
manage, control, and dispose of commu- 
nity personal property is almost as abso- 
lute as his right over his separate prop- 
erty. He may exercise practically all of 
the powers of exclusive ownership and 
the wife usually has no remedy except by 
divorce or his death. She may witness 


the passing away, through mismanage- 
ment or debauchery, of a family compe- 
tence in which she has a kind of half- 
interest—a right without a remedy. 

For long California even maintained 
that the wife has no vested interest in 
community property but only a “mere 
expectancy,” and this, even though her 
earnings belong to the community. But 
it was too much for California when the 
Federal Government regarded the commu- 
nity property as belonging solely to the 
husband and accordingly taxed the com- 
munity income, not one-half to each the 
husband and wife but all to the husband 
alone, thus necessitating a much higher 
tax.** So in 1927 California decreed that 
the intérest of husband and wife “are 
present, existing and equal interests,” and 
as a result the Federal Government is 
allowing the husband and wife each to 
report one-half of the income from com- 
munity property acquired since the pas- 
sage of the 1927 law. But as the hus- 
band’s control over the community prop- 
erty has been preserved to a greater or 
less extent in all community property 
States, the Federal Government now seeks 
a determination in court whereby to tax 
the husband in each of these States the 
entire community property income on the 
ground that it is under his sole manage- 
ment and control.** 

In three of the community property 
States,—Louisiana, Nevada, and Texas— 
the general rule is that the husband may 
even deed away community real estate 
without the wife’s consent.** For in- 
stance: 

United States Senator George S. Nixon 
of Nevada and his wife owned communi- 
ty property, including the “Nixon Opera 
House” at Winnemucca. He gave the 
Opera House to the people of that town, 
but his wife did not join in the deed and 
later sued to have it set aside. The court 
upheld the husband’s authority to con- 
vey by his sole deed this community prop- 
erty belonging to husband and wife.*° 

Although California passed a law in 
1917 requiring the signature of the wife 
to a sale of community real estate,** the 


courts hold that the 1917 enactment does 


not prevent a husband from now convey- 
ing without his wife’s consent such real 
estate as was acquired before 1917, or 
after 1917 if paid for with community 
money previously earned. 

In one California case the husband 
and wife purchased certain land in Mon- 
terey County about a month after the 
1917 law became effective. Later a house 
was built upon the land and the couple 
occupied it as a home. The land was 
paid for with community funds, that is, 
money earned by the husband or wife or 
both prior to 1917. Unknown to the wife, 
the husband sold the property to a per- 
son who knew the house was being occu- 
pied as the family home, the considera- 
tion being the purchaser’s promissory 
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note maturing in one year. The wife in- 
stituted proceedings to have the deed 
declared void but the court in 1923 upheld 
the husband’s sole conveyance of the 
home.** 

In New Mexico when the husband dies 
he may leave his one-half of the commu- 
nity property to whomever he pleases, but 
on the other hand, unless a wife outlives 
her husband, it is a general rule that she 
can not leave a dollar of her half to any- 
one, not even to her own children.** The 
same unjust rule prevails in Nevada, and 
in California as to property acquired be- 
fore 1923 or after 1923 if paid for with 
community money previously earned.*® 
To illustrate the effect of this law it may 
be pointed out that Mary Pickford—a 
lady of property and of movie fame—un- 
less she outlives her husband cannot dis- 
pose by will of any of the enormous sums 
earned by her between the time she mar- 
ried Douglas Fairbanks and the year 1923 
because, in effect, the money belongs to 
Mr. Fairbanks in the absence of an 
agreement between them to the contrary. 


The Husband Owns His Wife’s Services 
In forty States the services of the wife 
to a greater or less extent belong to her 
husband. Therefore, the first right of 
property which a free persons enjoys, that 
is, the full ownership of his or her labor, 
is still denied the married woman.*° 
Georgia, Vermont, and Virginia up- 
hold the right of a husband to collect his 
wife’s wages.** Although the majority of 
the States permit a married woman to 
collect wages for work performed outside 
the home, the fact is that the household 
work and other home services devolve 
upon her and this labor or service is not 
hers, but is legally the property of her 
husband. Consequently when prosperity 
comes, her labor does not entitle her to 
share as a partner in the gains nor is she 
entitled to any part of the family income 
besides her necessary support. The fol- 
lowing recent case from Montana indicates 
very clearly that marriage is ndt a part- 
nership between equals, where each part- 
ner owns his own labor, nor a partner- 
ship where the partners jointly own the 
property acquired by their mutual efforts. 
Herman Bischoff opened a place called 
the Chocolate Shop in Butte. The case 
does not disclose how the opening was 
financed. Mr. Bischoff did the baking. 
His wife, Elizabeth, looked after the sell- 
ing end of the business. After one year 
the business was sold for $670. With the 
$670 a similar business called the Wal- 
dorf Market was opened. Again the hus- 
band did the baking and the wife the sell- 
ing. Later this business was sold for 
$3,400. Then a business known as 
Bishop’s Bakery was purchased at a cost 
$18,000. This business was paid for with 
the $3,400 received from the sale of the 
Waldorf Market, with $14,000 borrowed 
from the Yegen Bank on a promissory 
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note signed ky both Mr. and Mrs. Bischoff, 
and with $600 received by Mr. Bischoff on 
an insurance policy. The wife always 
“managed the store and attended to the 
sales of the marchandise”’ and “put in 
long hours” over a period of years. 
Neither husband nor wife withdrew any- 
thing from the business as. wages but 
each had access to the cash register and 
took money for personal use whenever it 
was wanted and no account of it was 
kept. Differences arose between the hus- 
band and wife. Each petitioned for a 
divorce for cruelty. The divorce was 
granted to the husband but the Supreme 
Court pointed out that the testimony “re- 
veals beyond question that each of these 
parties had much to endure and did en- 
dure much at the hands of the other.” 
Mrs. Bischoff asked for an accounting on 
the theory of a partnership but the court 
denied that she was her husband’s part- 
ner and nothing was allowed her. She 
could not recover anything even as ali- 
mony since the Montana law allows no 
alimony in cases where the divorce is giv- 
en to the husband. Thus after years and 
years of toil in which the wife labored 
side by side with her husband, sharing 
the work equally with him, she was 
turned away without a penny while he 
kept all of the profits of their joint indus- 
try. The court said: “The circumstances 
in this case have impelled us to make a 
serious effort to discover a legal method 
by which the plaintiff (wife) could be 
given some financial relief, but we have 
found no way in which it can be 
done. . * #9? 42 

From an economic point of view, one 
of the effects of marriage is that the wife 
practically leases herself out for her 
board and keep. 


Husband Collects Damages for Loss of Wife’s 
Services 

In many States “the right of a husband 
to receive the services of his wife is con- 
sidered a valuable property right, and for 
its loss in consequence of the negligent 
act of a third person the husband is en- 
titled to pecuniary compensation.’ 
Among the States where suits are main- 
tainable hy the husband for damages for 
the loss of the wife’s services due to in- 
juries inflicted upon her, are Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee.** People who are 
inclined to consider a wife’s services as of 
no material value would be surprised at 
the great value the jury finds such serv- 
ices to be worth when the husband is 
suing for their loss. 

On the other hand, the wife has no such 
property right in the labor of her hus- 
band, and when he is injured, the injury 
not resulting in death, the general rule 
is that she can claim nothing for loss of 
his services or support.*® 


Women Denied Political Equality With Men 

Despite the adoption of the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment to the National Con- 
stitution, the political rights of women 
are not equal to those of men, For ex- 
ample: 

Women are sometimes excluded from 
high public offices. The Oklahoma Con- 
stitution bars women from such posts as 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, State Auditor, Attorney 
General, and State Treasurer.*° Women 
usually outnumber men in the teaching 
profession, yet no woman may hold the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Oklahoma. 

In Wisconsin no woman may serve as 
clerk to a legislative committee or in ary 
other capacity as an employee of the 
State Legislature.*’ 


Women Discriminated Against With Regard to 
Employment 

A person is sometimes appointed by the 
court to take charge of and distribute 
the estate of a decedent, compensation be- 
ing allowable to such person. In a num- 
ber of States,—as for example, Idaho, 
Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Utah—a man must be preferred to a 
woman for appointment where both are 
of the same degree of kin to the dece- 
dent.*® 


Women Excluded From Jury Service 


Jury service is an important part of 
the administration of justice, yet women 
are disqualified as jurors in twenty-seven 
States. These are Alabama, Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming.*® 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held that a State cannot bar colored men 
from jury service because the disbarment 
would brand them as an inferior class of 
citizens and deprive them of the equal 
protection of the law which is guaranteed 
by the National Constitution not merely 
to Negroes, but to persons, and women 
are persons. Nevertheless, the court in 


this case, by a peculiar process of mascu- 


line reasoning, said that certain restric- 
tions might legally be put upon jury serv- 
ice, such as limiting it to males.*° 


Special Restrictions Prevail for Women Workers 

Night work is open to men but closed 
to women in certain employments in six- 
teen States—California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Washington, and 
Wisconsin.** Perhaps the strictest regula- 


Equal Rights 


tions in the United States prevail in Wis- 
consin. For fifteen consecutive hours out 
of every twenty-four women are barred 
from work as flagmen, motormen, and con- 
ductors in Milwaukee, the prohibited hours 
being from 5 P. M. to 8 A. M. In other 
Wisconsin towns the prohibited hours 
for this work are from 5 P. M. to 6 A. M. 
Two States, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin, prohibit night work between 6 P. M. 
and 6 A. M., the prohibition in Massachu- 
setts applying to textile mills and in Wis- 
consin to factories and laundries. 

That such laws handicap women is 
shown in the following New York case: 
When the night work law went into effect, 
Anna Schmidt, whose husband had been 
drafted into the army, was supporting 
herself and her two children by working 
as a waitress in a Buffalo restaurant from 
6 o’clock in the evening until midnight. 
She desired these hours because she could 
then be best spared from the care of her 
young children and could realize the most 
from the liberal tips of patrons after 
theater hours. Her employer, Joseph 
Radice, was convicted and fined $20 for 
the offense of allowing her to work until 
midnight. The case was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where the right of New York to bar wom- 
en from earning their livelihood by night 
work was upheld.*” 

Women workers are displaced by men 
as a result of minimum wage laws setting 
a standard below which their wages may 
not fall, but not regulating men’s wages. 

In a District of Columbia case, where 
a minimum wage law was held unconsti- 
tutional, the court frankly said of a 
woman elevator operator: “The hotel 
manager was not compelled to employ 
her at a fixed wage, and her position went 
to a man, who was willing to perform the 
service at a lower wage than that fixed by 
the board. * * * * The law to pro- 
mote the good morals and general wel- 
fare of the community cast her adrift. 

Massachusetts has a minimum wage 
Jaw for women which is recommendatory, 
not compulsory, publicity being pre- 
scribed for a failure to pay the wage 
set.°* This type of minimum wage law 
also places women at a disadvantage. 
For instance: Harvard University recent- 
ly discharged* twenty’ scrubwomen and 
gave their jobs to men rather than comply 
with a ruling of the Massachusetts Wage 
Board and raise the women’s wages from 
35 to 37 cents an hour. One of the women 
had been employed by Harvard Univer- 
sity for thirty-three years, and one for 
thirteen years. President Lowell in reply 
to an inquiry about one of the women 
wrote: | 

“T have inquired into the discharge of 
Mrs. Emma Trafton from the Widener 
Library, and I find that the Minimum 
Wage Board has been complaining of our 
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August 30, 1930 
employing women for these purposes at 
less than 37 cents an hour, and hence the 
University has felt constrained to replace 
them with men.’ 

Another method by which the indus- 
trial opportunities of women have been re- 
stricted is the limiting of the occupations 
which women may enter. For instance, 
a law passed in Ohio in 1919 and still in 
force bars women from sixteen or more 
occupations.”® 


Discrimination Against Women in Citizenship 
Rights 

The citizenship rights of women are 
still inferior to those of men.’ For in- 
stance: 

A woman having United States na- 
tionality loses that nationality upon mar- 
riage to a foreigner ineligible to United 
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Traffic in Women and Children 
S a result of an invitation from the 
secretary general of the League of 
Nations, Grace Abbott, chief of the chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, has 
been designated by the United States Gov- 
ernment to attend a meeting of a commit- 
tee at Geneva, set up in consequence of a 
decision at the last session of the League 
Council, to extend to the East the inquiry 
into the traffic in women and children, 
which was carried out by the League of 
Nations in non-Oriental countries several 
years ago, This committee held its first 
meeting on August 21, with a view to pre- 
paring an itinerary and making other ar- 


States citizenship. There is no corres- 
ponding loss of nationality in the case of 
a man who marries a foreigner ineligible 
to United States citizenship.™ 

A foreign woman whose husband is in- 
eligible to United States citizenship can- 
not be naturalized herself as a United 
States citizen during the continuance of 
the marriage. There is no corresponding 
restriction upon a foreign man whose wife 
is ineligible to United States citizen- 
ship.°® 

A legitimate child born outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States of a 
father having United States nationality 
at the time of the child’s birth has United 
States nationality, provided that the 
father has at some time prior to the 
child’s birth resided in the United States. 
In order to receive protection of the 
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Feminist Notes 


rangements preparatory to a visit to 
Oriental countries, including the Philip- 
pines, of a traveling commission of three 
investigators. The report of these inves- 
tigators will subsequently be submitted to 
the committee at Geneva for its considera- 
tion before it is presented to the Council. 

Miss Abbott has been a member of the 
League’s Women and Children Committee 
since 1923, and has attended two of its 
sessions, in 1923 and 1925. 


Women Teachers Lose 
HE New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation has upheld the decision of the 
Gloucester County School Board to 
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United States such a child continuing 
to reside outside the United States 
upon reaching the age of 18 years 
must record at an American consu- 
late its intention to become a resident 
and remain a citizen of the United States, 
and must take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States upon reaching major- 
ity. A woman who has United States 
nationality, however, and who is married 
to a foreigner cannot give United States 
nationality to her legitimate child born 
outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


Toward Equal Rights 
The program of the National Woman’s 
Party is to obtain for women Equal 
Rights with men in the law, in custom, 
and in every field of human endeavor. 
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refuse an increase in pay to the ten 
married women teachers in its employ, 
the increase having been granted to 
other teachers. The Board overruled the 
decision of the State Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Charles H. Elliott, who 
held that the County Board could -not 
discriminate against the women because 
of marriage. Edith Cubley, one of the 
women discfiminated against, announced 
that the married women teachers would 
take the case into the courts, seeking jus- 
tice under the State law providing equal - 
pay for men and women in the State’s 
schools. The State Board declined to 


rule on the question of discrimination 
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against the women, simply ruling that the 
local board had not drawn up a wage 
scale, as alleged. 


Husband Sues for Support 
YMAN SEGAL of Philadelphia asked 
the Philadelphia Domestic Relations 
Court to order his wife, Esther Segal, to 
contribute to his support. He said he was 
unable to work and that he received $7 a 
week from the Jewish Charities. He al- 
leged also that his wife, who owns a dyna- 
mo and motor business, “had forced him 
out of their house.” Mrs. Segal said he 
had not worked during the seventeen 
years of their marriage. 

Judge William M. Lewis refused to or- 
der Mrs. Segal to support her husband, 
saying that her income of $28 a week was 
barely sufficient to support herself and 
her two small children. 

“T would not hesitate to make a sup- 
port order in favor of a husband against 
a wife if the circumstances warranted it,” 
Judge Lewis said in announcing his de- 
cision, “but I find that the facts in this 
case do not justify such an order. Mrs. 
Segal is doing all she possibly can in 
maintaining herself and the two chil- 
dren.” 

Both husband and wife are over 50 
years old. 


A “First’’ in Pennsylvania 

ARAH M. SOFFEL of Pittsburgh is 

the first woman ever named a judge 
in Pennsylvania. She was recently ap- 
pointed to the bench of the Allegheny 
County Court by Governor Fisher, to fill 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Judge Sylvester J. Snee. 

Her term will automatically end at the 
next judgeship elections but she will be 
eligible to become a candidate for elec- 
tion for the regular term. 

She is a graduate of Wellesley College 
and the Law School of the University of 
Pittsburgh. She has held the position of 


director of the Bureau of Women and 
Children in the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

Miss Soffel was admitted to the Alle- 
gheny County Bar in 1916, and six years 
later appointed Assistant City Solicitor 
for Pittsburgh. She served in that ca- 
pacity for four years. 

She is apparently a firm Feminist and 
has been interested for many years in the 
advancement of women in politics. Last 
January, she predicted, in a speech, that 
women would soon become members of 
the United States Senate and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 


Woman Judge 


HERESA MEIKLE, prominent attor- 

ney of Northern California, has been 
appointed to the municipal court bench in 
San Francisco to succeed another woman 
judge, Mary A. Wetmore, who died re- 
cently. 

Miss Meikle graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1915 and received her 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence in 
1919, She was an assistant district attor- 
ney in San Francisco from 1923 until 
1927, when she became attorney for the 
State Board of Pharmacy. In 1929 she 
served as attorney for the State Narcotics 
Division. 

She was appointed to her judgeship by 
Governor C. C. Young. 


German Reichstag and Nationality 

HE German Reichstag recently adopt- 

ed without a dissenting vote a motion 
demanding that the German nationality 
law should be amended to give equal na- 
tionality rights to men and women. The 
motion was introduced by! Dr. Luders. 
During the debate on the ‘budget for the 
Ministry of the Interior, she asked that 
a bill equalizing nationality laws be 
speedily introduced and passed, and met 
with no opposition. The Government 
itself offered no opposition. 


News from the Field 


For Equal Rights Treaty 


MEETING is to be held in Geneva 

on September 9 to discuss the for- 
mation of an International Equality 
Group to work for the adoption, ratifica- 
tion, and practical application of the 
Equal Rights Treaty, which was first pro- 
posed by representatives of the National 
Woman’s Party at the Pan American 
Conference held in Havana last year. 


The Six Point Group of England has 
sent a delegation to Geneva to work for 
the treaty while the Eleventh Assembly 
of the League of Nations is in session. 
Sixteen societies are now supporting the 
treaty, and the delegation at Geneva in- 
cludes women from many countries. 


Dr. Alice Paul and Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont are planning to attend the Geneva 


meeting. Mrs. Belmont is president and 
Dr. Paul is a member of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 


For Economic Equality 
HE Zonta Club of New York City has 
voted to affiliate with the newly 
formed Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Legislative Council of New York 
State. 

The object of this Council is “To study 
legislation which will discriminate against 
women employed in gainful occupations 
and to bring about and maintain equal 
opportunity under the law for men and 
women in the business world.” 

The Zontian, official organ of the Zonta 
Clubs, reports that many other outstand- 
ing groups of women in New York are 
affiliating with the Council. 


Equal Rights 


The International Women’s News, or- 
gan of the International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizen- 
ship, hails this as the first fruit of the 
recommendation adopted at the Confer- 
ence on the Codification of International 
Law calling upon governments to study 
the possibility of introducing in their law 
the principle of equality of the sexes in 
matters of nationality. 

Dr. Luders urges that women of other 
nations discriminating against women in 
their nationality laws take similar action 


Women Prisoners Want Rights 

NMATES of the State Prison for Wom- 

en at Auburn, New York, want equality 
in smoking privileges with the inmates of 
the State Prison for Men at the same 
place. 

This was disclosed in a report accom- 
panying that submitted by the Cayuga 
County Special Grand Jury to Supreme 
Court Justice Benjamin B, Cunningham 
after an investigation of nearly seven 
months. | 

“We find that the only decided cause of 
dissatisfaction in the Women’s State 
Prison is the rule preventing women from 
smoking. The inmates feel that it is a 
privilege that is given the men and should 
be given them if they care to use it,” the 
report emphasized. 


“WE USE IVORY SOAP” 


The 
Tolman Laundry 


F. W. MacKegenzig, Pres. 


6th and C Sts., N. W. 


MEt 0071 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


No. 6 Dupont Circle—N2- 3445 
2469 18th St. N. W.—Col. 0636 


FOR SALE 
At $10.00 a Volume 


EQUAL RIGHTS, 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 
Beautifully Bound in Purple and Gold 


Every State should have this permanent 
record of its own part in the world-wide 
struggle for Equal Rights. 


j Orders should be sent to 
19 West Chase Street, 
Baltiniore, Md. 


S. J. DENNY CO. 
REGISTERED PLUMBERS 


3475 14th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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